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Gift of Tiffany and Margaret Blake 


Studies of Italian Comedians in red and black crayon and white chalk, by Antoine Watteau 
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MRS. TIFFANY BLAKE, PATRON OF THE ARTS 


Mrs. Tiffany Blake of Chicago, in her name 
and that of her late husband, has been bene- 
factor to the Art Institute in making possible 
the acquisition of eighteen masterly drawings 
ranging in age from Rembrandt to Fernand 
Léger, and including an album of sixty-four 
drawings by Géricault. The distinguished na- 
ture of these new possessions adds measurably 
to the prestige of the celebrated drawings col- 
lection in this institution. 

The most recent addition to the Tiffany and 
Margaret Blake Collection of the Art Institute 
of Chicago is an historically fascinating crayon 
and chalk drawing by Antoine Watteau, the 
short-lived and warmly appreciated French 
artist, much collected in his own early eight- 
eenth century day. Many French artists are 
represented among the Blake gifts—Fragonard, 
Daumier, Gauguin, Cézanne, Degas, Lautrec. 
And there is also Antonio Guardi, Kokoschka, 
Paul Klee, Romney—a brilliant memorial to a 
brilliant man. 

Tiffany Blake was a Chicagoan who achieved 
literary prominence in an editorial career which 
began with a doctorate in letters at North- 
western University. In the newspaper field he 
was drama and music editor, then literary 
editor and chief editorial writer for three Chi- 
_ ago newspapers successively. Mr. Blake re- 

tired in 1939, and died in September, 1943. 
Mrs. Blake’s close association with the Art 
Institute began ten years ago during which 
time her activities as first President of the 
Woman’s Board, and collector of drawings for 
the collections, have been much admired by the 
staff and trustees of the museum. The search 
for full documentation of the latest Tiffany 
and Margaret Blake gift—the Watteau studies of 
Italian comedians—has been an interesting one. 


A Watteau drawing 
—or a painting—comes 
but rarely to an Ameri- 
can collection. There 
was never a time when 
the young Antoine was 
not a sought after figure 
in French art, from his 
own short lifetime to 
the present. He was 
unique in Louis XIV’s 
time for the clarity and finesse of his direct, 
expressive and accurate studies, and jewel-like 
paintings, of an effulgent court life. Watteau 
was prominent for these qualities when efful- 
gence per se in paintings by his confreres some- 
what over-rivalled the elegance of the subject 
matter shared by all—i.e. the ladies, fetes, re- 
gents and courtesans of a decorative era. As 
perspective worked upon the artistic heritage of 
later centuries, Watteau rose in esteem even 
more; and notable French and English collec- 
tions were enriched with examples of his work. 
By the close of the nineteenth century, paint- 
ings and drawings by this most disciplined of an 
enthusiastic group of painters of court life were 
no longer accessible to public view. They had 
been absorbed into private collections and 
jealously protected in portfolios, or in the 
depths of baronial chests. 


Four Studies of Italian Comedians 


When the Art Institute succeeded in ac- 
quiring the drawing here illustrated, French 
experts expressed tremendous interest and 
understandable regret that what was called one 
of the finest Watteaus to “come up” in years 
had slipped away to America. It will appear in 
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a catalogue by Jacques Mathey now being pub- 
lished in France. 

Some two hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, a desire to publish Watteau took pos- 
session of an admirer of the artist—one Jean 
de Jullienne, contemporary—who in 1728 
caused etchings to be made from some three 
hundred and fifty drawings by the young 
prodigy. They included the head of Scara- 
mouche (seen at left) and the kneeling figure 
of Mezzetin. The standing figure was also 
etched, but not published. Two famed actors 
played the classic part of Mezzetin, the lover, 
when the Commedia dell’Arte was popular 
in France. They were Constantini who was 
banished while Antoine was a child, and 


Page 4 from album of drawings by Théodore Géricault. Pencil and watercolor wash. Gift of Tiffany and Margaret Blake 


Riccoboni who revived the part much later, 
If indeed it is Riccoboni who posed for 
Watteau, the date of our drawing is estale 
lished as of the last few years of Watteau’g 
life. This would be confirmed by the style 
of the drawing as well as by the contemporary 
publication. 

We pick up the history again in the 189] 
auction in London at which the English cok 
lector, Miss James, gave up possession and 
permitted the Four Studies to return to France, 
to the collection of Camille Groult of Paris, 

Visitors to the museum will discover our 
Watteau in Gallery 12 among the Drawings 
Old and New exhibition on the first floor, 
shown for an indefinite period of time. 
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When Maurice Culberg 
of Chicago died in the 
fall of 1953 at the age 
of forty-seven, his loss 
was felt at the Art In- 
stitute in measure equal 
to that experienced by 
his dearest and closest 
friends. For Mr. Cul- 
berg was a friend of the 
arts in a most unique 
and generous way. His 
gifts to the Art Insti- 
tute over a period of four years have made a 
tremendous difference in its modern art col- 
lection. His role as patron was enacted eager- 
ly, and with great spirit. He learned what the 
collections needed, he stood by while a good 
example was sought the world over, then made 
a present of it. He was himself a collector of 
paintings for his home and office, but his im- 
portant purchases were in most cases on behalf 
of the museum in which he took such interest 
and pride. The Culberg gifts include Miro’s 
1933 Personages with Star, Chagall’s 1911 
Naissance, the large 1941 Léger, Divers on 
Yellow Background, an early Viaminck, Houses 
at Chatou (1903); paintings by Delvaux, 
Mathieu, two collages by Kurt Schwitters—all 
purchased between 1951 and 1953. 

Maurice Culberg’s first gift to our collection 
of modern painting was the 1950 purchase of 
a large canvas much admired by members of 
the Painting Department—a mythic portrait of 
Jules de Superveille, the contemporary French 
poet, by Jean Dubuffet. Mr. Culberg had con- 
ceived an enthusiasm for this French painter 
(introduced to New York in January 1947), and 
had earlier bought a number of examples for 
himself. Much later, when Dubuffet came to 
New York, artist and admirer met and became 
fast friends. When death took Maurice Culberg 
suddenly, the French artist wrote the Art In- 
stitute of his sense of tragic loss: 


MAURICE CULBERG, COLLECTOR 


‘Maurice lived like a flame,” he said, ‘‘and 
was consumed like a flame in a very few years. 
I regret bitterly that I did not see him again. 
How deeply upset I am—so admirable a man!” 
Dubuffet sent a black and white collage entitled 
Tout un veut étre. Other friends of the collector 
gave together in his name a handsome brass 
sculpture by Arp, entitled Cobra-Centaur, 
1952, which can be seen in Gallery 38. 


Cobra-Centaur, sculpture in brass 30%" high 
by Jean Arp. Maurice E. Culberg Memorial Fund 
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Skulls, water color 
on paper, 1900-04 
by Paul Cézanne 


Mr. & Mrs. Lewis 
L. Coburn Fund 


A MASTERPIECE IN WATER COLOR BY CEZANNE 


Cézanne is now recognized as the greatest 
painter of the nineteenth century. He was not 
only an innovator who opened the door upon 
the twentieth century but an artist of the most 
refined sensibility and power. Nowhere is his 
delicacy better shown than in his water colors 
where he used a medium, at once evanescent 
and transparent, to build profound composi- 
tions having little to do with the popular col- 
ored sketches of his day. The Institute has just 
acquired a famous example, the Three Skulls, 
which belongs to the last period of Cézanne’s 
life when the old artist, almost a recluse in the 
South of France, was at the very climax of 
his power. 

Three whitened skulls are grouped on an 
Oriental carpet draped over a table. As a 
theme, what could be more trivial? But Cézanne 
turned this exercise into a glowing color pat- 
tern and endowed his subject with strange, 
uncanny overtones. By this time he had given 


up the strict and classic balance of his middle 
years. The skulls with all their powerful sense 
of volume are set in a curling rhythm of line 
and color which undulates with an almost 
baroque freedom. The broken S lines are re- 
peated in the rich textile which is transformed 
from “real” material—in a typically Cézanne 
fashion—into washes and strokes of red- 
orange, rose, clear green and radiant blue. 
Space no longer exists in well marked planes 
but is fused and pulled out at will. Intricate 
indeed, are the several perspectives and the 
complex echoing of shapes and lines. 

But to see the water color only as an elab- 
orate play of form would be to lose Cézanne’s 
meaning. To the young poet Gasquet, the 
artist is said to have remarked, “You say that 
a sugar bowl has no soul? You are wrong. 
Things give off their own essence. / paint the 
atmosphere of things.” It is hard not to see in 
the choice of the skulls and the passionate way 
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in which he painted them, some indication of 
Cézanne’s feeling about death. As a young 
painter he had done a few typical still lifes 
with a skull. Such was a part of every student’s 
vocabulary. But here and in several other 
paintings of his old age, the artist seems to be 
commenting through this symbol on man’s 
mortality. From the blank, faceless heads, piled 


on a table top, the rich color of life has been 
drained into the folds of the carpet, folds 
which take on, as often with Cézanne, the feel- 
ing of some vast, moving landscape. Here, 
Cézanne, the traditionalist, as well as the 
prophet, has painted perhaps the last great ex- 
pression of the old Christian motif, the mo- 
mento mori, 

DANIEL CATTON RICH 


61ST AMERICAN EXHIBITION: PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


The 61st American Exhibition which opens 
October 21 in the East Wing Galleries is com- 
posed of about one hundred and fifty paintings 
and sculptures by one hundred or more con- 
temporary artists. In making the selection, two 
members of the Department of Painting and 
Sculpture travelled south, west, east and 
middle west in search of interesting aspects in 
contemporary art development. The result is 
not a “cross section,” sometimes attempted in 
invited shows, but a colorful report on a many- 
colored scene. Missing are a number of well- 
established figures in the arts seen in former 
annuals; and in their stead are twenty artists 
not previously invited to Chicago. In sixteen 
instances among the painters, and six among 
the sculptors, two or three examples are shown, 
affording a longer look than the usual one 
example can give. The sculpture is largely in 
metals of various kinds, as this trend is strong 
in 1954. During the run of the exhibition 
(through December 5), a number of lectures 
will be given in the galleries by members of the 
staff. Dates and hours of these talks are shown 
in the Calendar of Activities, pages 50-52. See 
also cover. 

Prizes 
Ten prizes totalling $6,550—some with accom- 
panying medals—will be awarded by a jury 
composed of James Johnson Sweeney, Director 
of the Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum in 
New York; Stuart Davis, painter, of New York; 
and Mark Tobey, painter of Seattle. These in- 


clude the Logan Medals and awards (or pur- 
chases) of $2,000 and $1,000; the Campana 
Memorial Prize of $1,000; and others ranging 
from $100 to $750. In addition, three prizes 
amounting to a total of $1,100 will be awarded 
by the Committee on Twentieth Century 
Painting and Sculpture of the Art Institute. 
The Alumni Association has appointed a jury 
to give its French Memorial Gold Medal to a 
painter or sculptor, presently or formerly a 
student of the School of the Art Institute. 


Congo, oil on canvas by William Baziotes 
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The ArtInstitutehouses 
today two collections of 
Peruvian Art which to- 
gether represent the fin- 
est group of such arti- 
facts in existence out- 
side of Peru. They are 
the Dr. Eduard Gaffron 
collection of which parts 
have been shown during 
the past two years, and 
the Nathan Cummings 
collection recently ac- 
quired by the noted Chicagoan from a Buenos 
Aires collector. A selection from the latter is 
on display in Gallery L 4, some two hundred 
objects, mainly ceramics, and these mainly 
the naturalistic Mochica ware of Central Peru. 
Supplementing are polychrome textiles of ab- 
stract design and choice ceramics of the coastal 
Nazca culture, in which the Gaffron group 
excels. Both collections are here on loan. 
The Cummings collection (formerly known 
as the B. J. Wassermann collection) numbers 
altogether fifteen hundred items spanning per- 
haps two thousand years in the life of an 
Andean people whose chronology is little 
understood today. As admirable as the solidly 
modelled and precisely decorated vessels are, 
from an artistic standpoint and an antiquarian’s 
as well, there is inherent in them a still greater 
value best understood by archaeologists. For 
herein lies the clue to a mysterious folk who 
were vanquished in the 16th century leaving 
no records of their noble past, and who were 
unknown to Europeans prior to their discov- 
ery (and quick enslavement) by Francisco 
Pizarro. A people grown wise in political or- 
ganization, in precision calculations in the 
building arts, in hydraulics and highway con- 
struction; who were elegant carvers and metal- 
lurgists; who could recite but not write their 
ancient royal history and dramatic creation 
myths—these three millions had indeed no 


THE CUMMINGS COLLECTION OF PERUVIAN ART 


written language, no calendar, no alphabet. 
They did not date their monuments, and their 
records were but bunches of knotted string 
(quipus), unknotted and retied when the mes- 
sage had been delivered, or accounts reconciled. 
Once fallen, it was too late. The conquista- 
dors lent no ear to the sages and seers of these 
wealthy Peruvian people who perhaps wished 
to relate their proud history for written rec- 
ord; but instead hustled all the Indians, re- 
gardless of rank, off to the gold mines and to 
the treasure troves of the aristocracy, to 
gather gold for bricks for King Charles. 
Such a collection as the Nathan Cummings, 
with its great breadth of coverage in the 
meaner materials of clay (passed over by the 
Spaniards as worthless), puts the reconstruc- 
tion of ancient Peruvian history squarely up 
to the archaeologist—that master sleuth of our 
era who writes best sellers about gods and 
graves. and the piecing together of ancient 
history. It is only in recent years that these 
imaginative scientists of precise methodology 
have tackled the Peruvian story. For it re- 
mains the toughest tackle of them all. The 
two elements of inquiry upon which the 
archaeologist counts are missing in the case 
of Peru. One is a written history or at least 
dependable related lore, dates, and a calendar 
count. The other is scientific stratification 
made at unmolested sites—centers of cere- 
monial and everyday activity—entered with 
the sleuth’s cautious approach to the unknown. 
Dr. Gaffron and Mr. Wassermann both 
bought to please the eye. And their agents 
exhumed and gathered objects without regard 
for documentation. Provenances were lost. 
Objects labeled by name of market place from 
which gathered, rather than by location of 
the cemetery or site where found, bring joy 
to the art lover and dismay to the historian. 
But here, in the objects now held in great 
respect by the Art Institute of Chicago, is a 
chronolégy of sorts. Colors: and figurations 
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give clues to mores and the passage of time. Peruvians are 
shown as masked and helmeted tribesmen, as participants in 
ritual real or imagined, as fishermen, hunters, warriors. Por- 
trait jugs of great fidelity show the Mochican as he looked. 
Highly conventionalized anthropomorphic figures come and go, 
early and late. Symbols combine, or disappear. White on red, 
red on white, black on white—these differences have important 
chronological meaning. 

The intriguing stirrup-spout jar that appears in great numbers 
in Mochica mounds may have featured in trading activities. 
So constructed that evaporating mists were caught on the 
horizontal tube and returned by drops to the journeyers’ 
scant water supply, these jugs probably accompanied the 
highland farmer-ceramicists when they carried wools and dyes 
to the coastal desert fishermen-weavers, in exchange for textiles 
desired for burials. Coastal graves, where preservation is more 
perfect than in the sands of Egypt, have given up rare textiles 
that took years of sustained and specialized effort to fashion. 

The Mochica and Nazca cultures flourished in mid Peru for 
six hundred years, early in the Christian era. Apparently well 
fed, leisured people, the Mochicans enjoyed their repetitive 
lives. That is, until attacked by invaders from the direction of 
Lake Titicaca. Archaeologists put the Tiahuanacan aggression 
at about 1000 A.D. The sun worshipping, politically socialistic 
Inca next developed, to harness all of Peru in an empirical 
rule much admired by Karl Marx some three hundred years 
after the empire fell to the Spanish wiles of warfare. 

Thus modern history took over, to still the heartbeats of a 
free artistic expression of a magnificent people of many skills— 
save only that of the scribe. 

We are beholden to collectors for the preservation of the key 
to part of an American culture of lineage extending back to— 
who knows? Some say to the days when the Bering Straits 
were solid ice, and primal man mushed across to new hunting 
grounds, and finally populated the whole of the Americas— 
to Tierra del Fuego, developing the while into highly cultivated 
human beings in certain regions. 

A handbook of the Cummings Collection prepared by Mr. 
Alan Sawyer, and illustrating over eighty of these handsome 
objects, is available at the Museum Store and will accompany 
the exhibition when it goes on tour. MAUDE KEMPER RILEY 


TOP: Early Mochica clay vessel from Chimbote in the Santa Valley is dark red, 
cream and buff 

MIDDLE: A highly symbolic religious convention is locally adapted to include 
a stalk of corn, the staple food of the Americas in ancient times. Late Mochica, 
from Trujillo in the Moche Valley 

BOTTOM: Stirrup-spout jug in shape of deer, is cream color with red-brown 
decorations. Middle Mochica culture from the Santa Valley, ca. 400-600 A.D. 
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LENDAR OF ACTIVITIES 


a 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
Fall, 1954 


MONDAYS—September 27th through November 22nd 
DEMONSTRATIONS « by staff instructors and guest lecturers 


2:00 P.M. AND 6:30 P.M. 


*ART HOBBIES AND HOW TO RIDE THEM, in Fullerton 


Hall 


Treat Yourself to Better Play 
Dudley Crafts Watson 
October 4 First Steps in Flower Arrangements 
Patricia Riddle (guest lecturer) 
11 Creating Modern Design and 
Architecture 
Robert Boyd Pi 
(guest—architect & designer) 
18 How to Paint in Water Color 
Dr. Watson 
25 How to Paint in Casein 
George Buehr 
November 1 Roadside Weeds for Winter Beauty 
Patricia Riddle 
8 Making Your Christmas Cards 
Addis Osborne 
15 Antique Collecting 
Dr. Watson 
22 First Steps in Sculpture 
Egon Weiner (instructor in Sculpture, 
School of the Art Institute) 


September 27 


TUESDAYS—September 28th through November 23rd 
LECTURES * by members of the staff 


11:00 


SURVEY OF ART, by Georgia Craven and Dr. Watson 
(held in gallery specified) 


New European Paintings 
Dr. Watson in Gallery 40 
New American Paintings 
Dr. Watson in Gallery 25 
12 The Members’ Show 
Dr. Watson in Blackstone Hall 
19 Contemporary Prints 
Dr. Watson in Print 
26 6lst American Exhibition I 
Georgia Craven in East Wing Galleries 


September 28 


October 5 


*A new course. See NOTES on page 52. 


61st American Exhibition II 
Georgia Craven in East Wing 
9 61st American Exhibition III 
Georgia Craven in East Wing 
16 Painting in Siena: 
A Medieval Expression 
Georgia Craven in Gallery 43 
23 Early Venetian Painting 
Georgia Craven in Gallery 45 


November 2 


11:55 


THE KEY TO OUR TREASURES, by George Buehr 


Following the 11 a.m. survey of the paintings in a se 


gallery, Mr. Buehr at 11:55 takes over to discuss! 


creative methods used by these masters. 
September 28 Picasso and Leger 
in Gallery 40 
5 Hartley and O’Keeffe 

in Gallery 25 

12 Ways to Design 
in Blackstone Hall 

19 Print Techniques 
in Print Galleries 


October 


26 Demonstration of Current Technig 


in East Wing Galleries 
2 Demonstration of Current Techni 
in East Wing Galleries 
9 Demonstration of Current Techni 
in East Wing Galleries 
16 Meliore Toscano’s ““Madonna” 
in Gallery 43 


23 Moroni’s “Ludovico Madruzzo” 
in Gallery 45 


ADULT SKETCH CLASS °* under direction of Addis 0s 


9:45 P.M. 


*DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE, in Fullerton 
A studio course for beginners and regulars. Simple 
rials may be purchased at the door. 

September 28 

October 5, 12, 19, 26 

Névember 2, 9, 16, 23. 
Drawings are displayed for criticism and Honorable 
are given. Class ends at 7:30 p.m. 


*Members’ Studio, a painting class requiring registratitt 
explained in NOTES on page 52. ere 
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OPEN EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
Weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. * Sundays and Holidays 12 to 5. 


CAFETERIA 


LIBRARIES OF ART AND ARCHITECTURE OPEN WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5 


FRIDAYS—September 24th through November 26th 


ie ADULT SKETCH CLASS + under direction of George Buehr 
Calle 
10:00 
DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE, in Fullerton Hall 
September 24 
) October 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 
November 5, 12, 19, 26 
DEMONSTRATIONS AND LECTURES by Dr. Watson 
and members of his staff 
12:15 
P.M. 
EXHIBITION PROMENADES, in gallery specified 
September 24 Early American Paintings 
Dr. Watson in Gallery 26 
October 1 Our Contemporary American Paint- 
ings 
chni Dr. Watson in Gallery 53 
, 8 Arthur Siegel Color Abstractions 
chn George Buehr in Gallery 5 
; 15 Members’ Designs 
chni Mr. Buehr in Blackstone Hall 
22 61st American Exhibition 
” Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 
70” 29 61st American Exhibition 
. Frederick Sweet in East Wing Galleries 
November 5 61st American Exhibition 
Mr. Buehr in East Wing Galleries 
12 6ist American Exhibition 
Mr. Buehr in East Wing Galleries 
Os 19 61st American Exhibition 
Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 
26 61st American Exhibition 
Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 
erton 
ple 
200 
ART THROUGH TRAVEL: ART APPRECIATION, in 
Fullerton Hail 
On alternate Fridays, color motion pictures are used in 
_ & “avel lectures—unusual photography and correlated musical 
ratios ound. History and appreciation of the arts on Fridays 


een, 


September 24 Summer Rhapsody, 1954 
Dudley Crafts Watson 
October 1 How to Approach Modern Painting 
Dr. Watson 
8 Around About the British Isles 
Dr. Watson 
15 French Painting and Music, Renais- 
sance 
Dr. Watson and Edith Reiner (concert 
pianist and music authority) 
22 Mexico’s Paracutin 
Dr. Watson 
29 French Painting and Music—Roman- 
tic, Impressionist and Modern 
Dr. Watson and Edith Reiner 
November 5 Washington, D. C. 
r. Watson 
12 Teenagers and America’s Art Future 
Dr. Watson 
19 Venice 
Dr. Watson 
26 Composition in Painting—What is it? 
Dr. Watson 


6:30 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL; CURRENT EXHIBITION 
PROMENADES 


September 24 Summer Rhapsody, 1954 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 


October 1 Our Contemporary American Paint- 


ings 
Dr. Watson in Gallery 53 
8 Around About the British Isles 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 


15 Members’ Design 

Mr. Buehr in Blackstone Hall 
22 Mexico’s Paracutin 

Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
29 61st American Exhibition 

Frederick Sweet in East Wing Galleries 

November 5 Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
12 6lst American Exhibition 

Mr. Buehr in East Wing Galleries 
19 Venice 

Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
26 6lst American Exhibition 

Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 


CALENDAR OF ACTIVITIES continued 


Fridays continued 


8:00 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL; CURRENT EXHIBITION 
PROMENADES 


September 24 Early American Painti 
Dr. Watson in Gallery 


October 1 Summer Rhapsody, 1954 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
8 Arthur Siegel Color Abstractions 
Mr. Buehr in Gallery 5 
15 Around About the British Isles 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
22 61st American Exhibition 
Dr. Watson in East Wing 
29 Mexico’s Paracutin 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 
November 5 61st American Exhibition 
Mr. Buehr in East Wing 
12 Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Watson, in Fullerton Hall 
19 6lst American Exhibition 
Dr. Watson in East Wing Galleries 
26 Venice 
Dr. Watson in Fullerton Hall 


25th through November 
t 


CLASSES FOR CHILDREN—THE RAYMOND FUND- 
under direction of Addis Osborne 


1:10 


ONE HOUR TALKS FOR CHILDREN, ages 6 to 16, in 
Fullerton Hall 


September 25 ‘Moving Along” 
October 2 “It’s a Pleasure” 
9 “Everyone Has Them” 
16 “Close By” 
23 “Above and Beyond” 
30 “Brave as Brave” 
November 6 ‘“Gamesmanship” 
13 ‘Always a Winner” 
20 “Toothsome” 


27 “It’s a Habit” 


SUNDAYS—September 26th through November 2th 
LECTURES « by Dr. Watson. For the general public. Admis. 


sion 80 cents. 


2:30 


ART THROUGH TRAVEL, in Fullerton Hall 


September 26 Summer Rhapsody, 1954 
October 3 Summer Rhapsody, 1954 
10 Around About the British Isles 
17 Around About the British Isles 
24 Mexico’s Paracutin 
31 Mexico’s Paracutin 
November 7 Washington, D. C. 
14 London in May Time, by Addis Osborn 
21 Venice 
28 Venice 


NOTES 
Art Hobbies and How to Ride Them is a new course—designel 


to apply art to home needs. How to arrange flowers, how 
know good modern home design, make your own Christm 
cards; how to model and paint and develop many othe 
skills. This is a lecture-practice course, leading to fascinating 
home hobbies. 


The very popular two-to-four o’clock Members’ Studio court 
will continue, under Mr. Buehr’s direction. Requires reg* 
tration and $10 tuition. Sign up in Dr. Watson’s office afte 
Sept. 20 and obtain season tickets to either the Tuesday « 
Friday series of 14 lessons. Commence work Tuesday, Sept 
28, or Friday, Sept. 24. 


There’s a budding genius in every home. If it’s not you 
perhaps it’s your child. On any Saturday, tuck your chil 
into Fullerton Hall at 1:10 p.m. and pick him up at 2: 
all shiny-eyed! Mr. Osborne will draw and paint, and the 
assign a subject for home production. Work brought in # 
be displayed, discussed, and marked. No registration require. 


Last season, September to mid-May, attendance at spec 
classes and lectures available to Members totalled 71,34 
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WHAT'S AHEAD Art Rental Service 


Scheduled for mid-October is the opening 
of an Art Rental Service sponsored by the 
Woman’s Board, to be centered in Gallery 
2 from which the public may for modest 
rentals take home for two months a painting, 
sculpture or drawing by an artist of Chicago 
or vicinity. The approximately two hundred 
selections offered will be approved by members 
of the Art Institute staff. Collectors’ Sale 


Aspecial Collectors’ Sale is planned for Black- 
stone Hall, by the Chicago Public School Art 
Society which is affiliated with the Education 
Department of the Art Institute. As previously 
demonstrated, fine opportunities exist to buy 
at bargain prices treasures which others have 
spared. The sale takes place November 15, 16 
and 17. Fine china, glass, silver, fine bindings, 
furniture and objects, as well as paintings, 
prints and sculpture are being collected now 
in the Society’s permanent office in Black- 
stone Hall. Donations are tax deductible. 
Proceeds will enable the Chicago Public 
School Art Society to further encourage art 
training in the public schools, and to offer 
scholarships to talented children. 


GOING ON ELSEWHERE 
On the International Scene 


Responding to a request of the United States 
Embassy in Paris, Mr. Carl O. Schniewind 
selected a group of American drawings which 
he feels offers an intimate and revealing pic- 
ture of this country’s artistic standing. 

Noting that American art has come to recog- 
nize the importance of drawing to an increas- 
ing degree in the last decade or so, Mr. Schnie- 
wind tapped these years exclusively in making 
his selection. This was the second such under- 
taking by our Curator of Prints and Drawings 
whose selection in 1952 of contemporary 
drawings from twelve countries toured Ameri- 
can cities, including Chicago. 

Showing now in Paris, the 133 drawings 
from all parts of the United States opened as 


an exhibition in Aix-en-Provence on July 8 
under sponsorship of the United States Em- 
bassy, which will circulate them to Nice and 
Grenoble as well. Forty Million Frenchmen 
may be revising their view of American art, 
of which they have seen little during a gen- 
eration of halted cultural exchange. One em- 
phasis of the show is its lack of immediate 
European influence. Quoting Mr. Schniewind, 
“The artists represented here are all with a 
predominantly American background. Though 
many were born in Europe their formative 
years were spent in the United States. Those 
who had developed largely before coming to 
America have been consciously omitted, that 
the American character of this exhibition 
might be brought out more clearly.” 

The group indicates that no center, or cen- 
tral force such as the School of Paris, directs 
the vitality of contemporary American art. It 
is seen as vigorous and widespread, and in 
process of putting down deep roots of its own. 


West Coast 


When our Velasquez, The Servant, and our 
school of Caravaggio painting, The Chastise- 
ment of Love, returned from loan to the Seattle 
Art Museum, Millard Rogers added to his 
thanks the report that the exhibition had been 
seen by 30,267 persons during the six weeks 
summer showing; and that 4,899 had attended 
the gallery talks and docent guides given one 
evening a week, and on Sunday afternoons. 
The exhibition of 25 dramatic paintings was 
entitled “Caravaggio and the Tenebrosi”—the 
latter title being given to those post-Renais- 
sance painters of the Low Countries, Spain 
and Italy, who dramatized plebian subjects 
with strong contrasts of light and dark. 


East Coast 


The Downtown Gallery in New York’s fash- 
ionable East Fifties is holding an exhibition of 
paintings and sculptures by artists of Chicago 
and vicinity. Mrs. Edith Halpert visited here 
in June to make the selection. The exhibition 
runs from September 14 to October 2. 
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ORIENTAL ACQUISITIONS 


The Oriental Department opened in July a 
small exhibition of important Chinese and 
Japanese paintings acquired within the last 
ten years. 

Chinese paintings are represented by ex- 
amples from the Sung Dynasty through con- 
temporary times. The Flight of Geese by an 
unknown artist of the Sung Dynasty is a 
delicately handsome composition in colors on 
silk. Against tones aged to a warm red-brown, 
the flight of geese takes to the air. A few 
remain below on the water and among the 
deep blue green rocks, feeding or preening 
their feathers. 

The Hunt on the Heavenly Mountain is a 
work of the 14th—-15th century. For twenty- 
nine and a half feet the unknown artist has 
depicted mounted hunters picking their way 
among towering crags and over treacherous 
passes. At times the pace is accelerated, with 
great movement of wild beasts pursued by the 
horsemen and their rain of arrows. As the 
scroll progresses, participants of the hunt 
gather, until there are large numbers of tribes- 
men at the audience with the emperor, near 
the end of the scroll. This august personage 
sulks in‘his richly draped pavilion, apparently 
displeased that there are not more pelts to 
show for the hunt. Throughout the long 
scroll, the artist has created great movement 
and vitality with a marvelous variety of pose 


4X 
\ 


Hunt on the Heavenly Mountain, 14th-15th century hand scroll, 29'6" x 12%", artist unknown. Ink and color on 


paper. Buckingham Fund purchase 


and expression in both personages and mounts. 

The Orchid Scroll by Cheng-Yu is one of 
several Ming Dynasty paintings being exhibit- 
ed. The brushwork of this artist is powerful 
and fluid, and in gradations of black and grey 
only, he has created a variety of orchid plants 
springing from outcroppings of rock and old 
tree stumps. 

Contemporary Chinese paintings are repre- 
sented by the works of Ju Pe’on, Liu Hai-su 
and Ch’i Pai-shih. 

Four very fine Japanese paintings have re- 
cently been added to the collection. Two are 
quiet landscapes in ink and color, one attrib- 
uted to Shubun, the other to Sotan. These 
will certainly recall to the viewer the examples 
by these artists of the 15th—l6th century in- 
cluded in the exhibition of Japanese master- 
pieces which came to this country last year. 
A third landscape, attributed to Motonobu 
(1476-1559), is in the wet, black suiboku ink 
technique and is at once subtle and powerful. 
With a few deft strokes of the brush, the 
artist has created the essentials, leaving to the 
eye of the viewer the completion of the scenic 
detail. 

Included in the group of Japanese paintings 
is a very important Buddhist work of the 
Kamakura Period (1185-1333). In ink and 
colors on silk, it contains an unusual amount 
of landscape detail for a religious painting of 
this type. JACK SEWELL 
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Exhibitions 


61st American Exhibition: Paintings and Sculpture 
This year the American Exhibition was chosen by members of the Painting and Sculpture Depart- 
ment and includes in some cases more than one work by an artist. Prizes will be awarded by an 


outside jury. 
East Wing Galleries: October 21-December 5 


Recent Paintings by Mark Rothko, Contemporary American 


This one-man show is first of a new series for the Gallery of Art Interpretation in which the artist’s 
work will be documented with explanatory pamphlets. These shows will be interspersed on occasions 
with the well-established exhibitions of Art Interpretation held in this Gallery in the past. 

Gallery of Art Interpretation: October 15—December 13 


Loan Exhibition of Peruvian Pottery and Weaving of Ancient Date 


First showing in America of selections from the Nathan Cummings Collection (formerly the Wasser- 
mann Collection) of Pre-Columbian ceremonial and utilitarian ceramics and ornaments. Supple- 
menting are ceramic selections and Nazca textiles from the Gaffron Collection. 


Gallery L A (Decorative Arts): through January 3 


Loan Exhibition of Early Chelsea Porcelain 


A small but priceless group of porcelains—the collection of Mr. M. G. Kaufman on temporary loan 


to the Art Institute. 
Gunsaulus Hall—G 11 


Drawings Old and New from the Prints and Drawings Collections 
Included in the display are new acquisitions, most important of which is a drawing by Watteau, gift 


of Mrs. Tiffany Blake. 
Gallery 12 (Print Galleries) Main Floor 


Chinese and Japanese Paintings 


Fifteen important paintings from the Far East, acquired by the Art Institute in the last ten years. 
Gallery H 9 (Oriental Art): through October 3 


Contemporary Chinese Paintings by Ch’i Pai-shih 


A selection of hanging scrolls and album leaves by the virtuoso of Modern Chinese painting. 


Gallery H 9: October 6—November 29 


Tapestries 1500-1800 from the Museum Collection 


Involving five galleries in the Agnes Allerton Wing for Textiles, a show of fine tapestries in the 
museum’s collection including four recent gifts of the Hearst Foundation. The Gothic Redemption 
(included in the recent Masterpieces of Religious Art show) is the gift of Lt. Col. William Deering 
Howe, Mrs. Richard Ely Danielson and Mrs. Chauncey McCormick. Other donors represented in 
this selection include Martin A. Ryerson, Mrs. Charles Worcester, Russell and George Fpien, Robert 
Allerton, and Charles Zadok. 

Galleries A 1-A 5 (Decorative Arts): October 19 for six months 


Photographs in Color by Arthur Siegel 


An interpretation of Chicago by lens and shutter—a one-man show. 


Gallery 5, Main Floor: September 15—November 1 
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DEPARTMENT BY DEPARTMENT 


The Director’s Office 

A Curator’s Course to be given on Wednesday eve- 
nings at 7:30 p.m. in the Club Room of the Art Insti- 
tute has been inaugurated. More intimate in setting 
and in purpose than the Fullerton Hall schedule of 
lectures (see Calendar of Activities), the speakers will 
bring to the platform treasures from the collections 
and describe them from the point of view of a curator’s 
responsibility. Called “Introduction to the Arts 
through Treasures in the Art Institute,” the course 
extends through the 1954-55 season, starting October 
13. The public is invited free of charge. 


ScHEDULE 
1954 
October 13: Meyric R. Rogers, “The Eighteenth 
Century Craftsman in America” 
October 20: Charles Fabens Kelley, “Some Char- 
acteristics of Far Eastern Art” 
October 27: Margaret O. Gentles, “The Actor 


Prints of Japan” 

November 3: Patrick T. Malone, ‘‘Post-Impression- 
ist Painting” 

November 10: Frederick A. Sweet, ‘The Craftsman 
as Artist” 

November 17: Hans Huth, ‘The Subject in Painting” 

November 24: Daniel Catton Rich, ‘Degas as a Por- 
trait Painter” 


1955 

January 5: Jack Sewell, “The Origins of Chinese 
and Japanese Sculpture” 

January 12: ‘Parker Lesley, “The Workshop and 
the Studio” 

January 19: Maude Kemper Riley, ‘Art Collections 
Viewed as News” 

January 26: Hugh Edwards, “Romantic Book IIlus- 
trations, 1830-1870” 

February 2: Mildred Davison, “Textiles and the 
Painter” 

February 9: Alan R. Sawyer, “Artist-Craftsmen of 


Ancient Peru” 

February 16: Ruth E. Schoneman, “Adventures in 
Buying Art Books” (given in Ryer- 
son Library) 


Decorative Arts 


The M. G. Kaufman collection 
of Early Chelsea Porcelain— 
the earliest products of this 
earliest English porcelain fac- 
tory—is on display in Gallery 
G 11 of Gunsaulus Hall. The 
small cream jug pictured is 
only 3% inches high, and part 
of a molded tea set developed 
in an enfolding leaf design 
called acanthus by some, and strawberry by others. 
Its underglaze blue crown and trident mark survives 
today on only about six known pieces. The mark dates 
the tea set between 1745 and 1750. Other porcelains 
in the collection bear the incised triangle of those 
years, and the raised anchor mark of about 1749-52. 
Supplementing the early porcelains are others with 
blue and red anchor marks made within the first ten 
years of the factory’s existence, and a few early Derby 
figures once thought to be Chelsea. 

The exquisite Chelsea porcelains of these early 

periods were not utility products but definitely luxury 
items and conversation pieces. Today, they are col- 
lectors’ rarities. This loan exhibition is a unique 
event in America. 
Something has been added to the new Thorne Rooms 
installation. It is known here as Mrs. Thorne’s “‘in- 
spiration piece,’ and appears at the entrance, opposite 
the control desk. Mrs. Thorne came upon this quaint 
three-dimensional picture in the bazaars of Istanbul 
many years ago when collecting miniature objects. 
She bought it, and then realized it gave the answer to 
what could be done with the hundreds of diminutive 
furnishings she had amassed. It is a fanciful illustration 
of Moslem ritual, intended as a tourist souvenir. Mrs. 
Thorne now views this dramatic little fifty-year-old 
shadow box as documentation, and has added it to the 
remarkable Thorne Rooms given to the Art Institute in 
1941-42. 


The Americana Collection of the Antiquarian Society 
has quite outgrown its original setting in Gallery A 9. 
During the summer, re-installation of the Collection in 
the larger Gallery, L 3, went forward and this led to a 
regrouping of the early American decorative arts col- 
lection which has grown apace during the last fifteen 
years. From an almost negligible group of miscellany, 


Rare Chelsea por- 
celain: Kaufman 
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the Art Institute’s early American collections have 
become one of the most complete public collections of 
the kind west of the Alleghenies. 


With these changes Gallery L 2 is being freed for 
the Emily Crane Chadbourne Collection shown during 
the past spring and summer in the Allerton Wing. 


Oriental Arts 


The city of Venice is honoring the fabulous Marco 
Polo—through October 10—in an exhibition at the 
Ducal Palace celebrating the Seventh Centennary of 
the birth of the Venetian traveller, who was enchanted 
by the Orient and often visited the court of Kublai 
Khan. Two hand scrolls from the Art Institute’s Ori- 
ental Arts Department are among the displays. One is 
by Chu YG, contemporary of Marco Polo, a remark- 
able painting of the Yaan Dynasty (1260-1368 A.D.) 
showing over four hundred figures, and entitled Street 
Scenes in Times of Peace. The other loan is a Ming 
Dynasty landscape. 


Two Chinese bronzes are presently on loan to Paris, 
in an exhibition honoring the memory of René Grous- 
set, contemporary authority on Chinese Art. 


The Libraries 


The Ryerson Library has enriched its general reference 
collection by the addition of the 39-volume Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti and its supple- 
ments. This Italian encyclopedia has especially fine 
articles in the field of art, and is generously and beau- 
tifully illustrated. 


The Burnham Library of Architecture is well ad- 
vanced in a revision of its list of Frank Lloyd Wright 
buildings in the north central states. Fall publication 
is in prospect. 


Of aid to persons interested in the “Chicago School” 
of architecture is a mimeographed list with addresses, 
entitled: Modern Architecture and its Antecedents in 
Chicago and Vicinity, available from the Burnham 
Library. Arranged in ten geographical divisions, the list 
names the architect when known, gives date of con- 
struction, and notes the history of the uses of the 
buildings. 


The Photograph and Slide Department has acquired 
one hundred and sixty additional 2” x 2” color slides 
of paintings in the collections of the Art Institute. 


Art School 


The commencement address for the 1954 graduation 
exercises was given by Mr. James Johnson Sweeney, 
director of the Solomon Guggenheim Museum in New 
York. His very thoughtful and inspiring message to the 
artists has been published as a souvenir for graduates 
and their families. It is available to others through the 
Museum Store. 


A recreation Hall for art students will be ready in the 
Fall in old Court B. 


Exhibitions Calendar 


The 26th quarterly issue of this handy and decorative 
one-sheet guide to art exhibitions in Chicago and 
vicinity now includes Milwaukee. Subscriptions are $1 
for two years. Members, public and out-of-towners rely 
on its information in attending art events in the 
Chicago area. 


Education 


Thursdays in July were designated as Girl Scout Day 
and one thousand Scouts (considered capacity booking) 
were guided in eight tours through material planned 
to develop art appreciation and values and to aid in 
specific fields related to Girl Scout badges. The fields 
included painting and drawing, pottery and wood, tex- 
tiles and metal, and glass and interior design. 


For the first time the Education Department con- 
tinued its free gallery tour service through the summer. 
Visitors to the Masterpieces of Religious Art Exhibition 
were aided by Department of Education staff talks. 


The Museum Store 


Continuous additions to the 
array of small art objects re- 
produced to be worn as jewelry, 
makes the museum store a 
unique gift center. Latest re- 
production on paper is the 
Bestiary of Toulouse-Lautrec 
in a booklet of reduced size, 
taken from the lithographs 
published in 1899 by H. Floury 
as Histoire Naturelle, and carrying the fables of Jules 
Renard in French. It sells for fifty cents. 


Facsimile, 18th c. 
cross: Ryerson 
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Goodman Theatre 


The Goodman Theatre School of Theatre Arts con- 
tinues at a leading pace among theatrical schools in 
America, giving two hundred and sixty performances 
of some twenty-five full length plays each year. 


A Night School instituted last September, has shaped 
up into a degree course, requiring three years work in 
the Evening Division and one full year in the regular 
day school for a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 


commencing the 24th Season announces its Fall 
Members Series programs: 


October Ist to 17th 


Yes My Darling Daughter 


Mark Reed comedy about a mother's advice that 
didn't hold water when all was known, 


Oct. 1 & 2; 6-9; 13-17 curtain at 8:30. 
Tuesdays Oct. 5 & 12 curtain at 7:30. 
Matinee Thursday 14th—2:00 p.m. curtain. 


November Sth to 21s 


Thunder Rock 


Chicagoan Robert Ardrey's mystical play about the foundering of 
@ strange craft in Lake Michigan, its far-reaching effects on a 
young and handsome lighthouse keeper. First 

showing in Chicago. 


Nov. 5 & 6; 10-13; 17-21 curtain at 8:30. 
Tuesdays, Nov. 9 & 16 curtain at 7:30. 
Matinee Thursday 18th, 2:00 p.m. curtain 


PERMANENT RESERVATIONS for Members Series ore made by 
written or in-person application to the Goodman Theatre Box 
Office. Season tickets cost $6 for the eight plays given (at special 
Members’ rate of 75c for $1.10 seats). 


CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
presents Saturday-Sunday Matinees 


October 23 through December 19 
HEIDI 


Play by Lucille Miller from the book by Johanna Spyri 
about a little girl in an Alpine village where delightful 
things happen almost every day. 


Saturdays Oct. 23—Dec. 18 at 2:30 p.m. 
Sundays Oct. 24—Dec. 19 at 3:00 p.m. 
Extra performance Sat., Nov. 27 at 10:30 a.m. 


Members are privileged to procure as many seats for 
Children's Theatre as they like. Special rates are: 
90c for $1.10 section; 65¢ for 85c section. 


Masterpiece of the Month 


Iran, known in our 
youth as Persia, 
was famous princi- 
pally for its rugs 
and carpets which 
have never been 
surpassed for 
color, design and 
craftsmanship. 
This fabulous 
country was famil- 
iar to us, never- 
theless, through 
two literary mas- 
terpieces, Fitz- 
gerald’s transla- 
tion of Omar Khayyam, and the Arabian Nights, 
parts of which it has been deemed best not to trans- 
late into English. It is a strange country of great con- 
trasts, parched deserts with enchanted gardens in the 
oases, whose people yearn for color and pattern. The 
Arabian Nights gives glowing account of the colorful 
pageantry of the courts and the entrancing stillness of 
the moonlit gardens broken only by the song of the 
nightingale. There have always been the great dis- 
tances bétween abject poverty and unimaginable riches, 
but as in other countries, the tastes of the court seeped 
down to the lower level. 

Although Iranians and Chinese constantly influ- 
enced each other’s ceramic design, and borrowed ideas 
which benefited both, their approaches to the making 
of pots were poles apart. The Chinese were always for 
meticulous manufacture and the Iranians were impa- 
tient for the quick result. Those who are sensitive to 
color and design place Persian pots high in ceramic 
achievement. The clay is apt to be carelessly prepared, 
but the decoration was the Persian potter’s true field: 
his invention was inspired, his hand true and his 
glazes rich. 

The huge bowl shown here is a recent acquisition, 
not exhibited before. It is a type which used to be as- 
signed to the 8th or 9th centuries, but we now date it 
a couple of hundred years later. The style of decora- 
tion, called sgraffito, is characteristic of much early 
Iranian pottery. The pattern is incised, the ground re- 
cessed and painted a contrasting color. The powerful 
animal, which no Persian would hesitate to call a lion, 
is typical in conjunction with the scroll decorations. 
The colors are yellowish-brown and green under a 
creamy white glaze. CHARLES FABENS KELLEY 


Iranian Sgraffito Bowl 11th-12th c. 
Diameter 1434 in. Height 6 in. 
Buckingham Collection 
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THE GOODMAN THEATRE 


Annual gifts _ the Art Institute bring great exhibitions to Chicago. More than 90,000 visitors saw the Sargent, 


Whistler and Mary Cassatt Exhibition in January and February this year. Here viewing Whistler's Mother are 
Frederick A. Sweet, curator of American painting at the Art Institute, and Germain Bazin, curator of painting at 
the Louvre in Paris, from which the famous painting was borrowed for the exhibition. Mr. Sweet's itinerary in 
arranging for the exhibition covered more than 11,000 miles and took him to four countries, including France, 
England and Scotland. 


FRIENDS CONTRIBUTE $93,226 TOWARD PAST YEAR'S DEFICIT 


More than a thousand unrestricted gifts total- 
ing $93,226 during the past fiscal year ended 
June 30 considerably reduced the Art Insti- 
tute’s serious operating deficit, President 
Chauncey McCormick has announced. The 
gifts were credited through the Annual Con- 
tributors Fund, a permanent agency estab- 
lished last year to receive gifts for current 
budget use. 

Slightly more than half of the gifts were 
made by Members of the Art Institute, and 
the remainder came from other friends, busi- 
ness firms, and foundations. Some 120 busi- 
ness firms contributed during the year, in- 
cluding 16 which gave to the Art Institute 
for the first time. Included in the dollar total 
of the Annual Contributors Fund are an un- 
known number of gifts totaling $3,880 dropped 
into the “treasure chest”’ in the lobby during 
the year. 


Gifts to the Art Institute through the An- 
nual Contributors Fund are used to support 
such public services as the great special exhibi- 
tions brought to Chicago from all over the 
world, lectures, gallery tours and art instruc- 
tion, as well as the important and expensive 
functions of maintaining and heating the build- 
ing. Last year’s coal bill of $34,000, for ex- 
ample, was nearly twice as large as the total 
income which the Art Institute received from 
admission fees during the year. 

With operating costs at an all-time high 
and continuing to rise, it is expected that 
contributions through the Annual Contribu- 
tors Fund this year will have to be more than 
double the size of the past year’s encouraging 
start in order to offset the projected deficit in 
the operating budget between now and June 
30, 1955. 

RICHARD P. TRENBETH 
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TRUSTEES AND OFFICERS 
Chauncey McCormick, President; Percy B. Eckhart, Vice President; Lester Armour, Vice President; Everett D. 
Graff, Vice President; Homer J. Livingston, Treasurer; Cushman B. Bissell, William McCormick Blair, Mrs. Tiffany 
Blake, Leigh B. Block, Avery Brundage, Marshall Field, Jr., Frank B. Hubachek, Earle Ludgin, Samuel A. Marx, 
Andrew MeNally III, William Wood Prince, Edward Byron Smith, Harold H. Swift, Arthur M. Wood, George B. 
pe | Daniel Catton Rich, Director; Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director; Charles Butler, Business Man- 


ager; Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary 

HONORARY TRUSTEES 

Charles H. Worcester, Honorary President; Robert Allerton, Honorary Vice President; Walter S. Brewster, Honor- 
ary Vice President, Russell Tyson, Honorary Vice President, Thomas E. Donnelley, Max Epstein 

EX OFFICIO 


Martin H. Kennelly, Mayor of the City of Chicago; James H. Dillard, troller of the Ci Chicago; James 
H. Gately, President, Chicago Park Band, Le Roy Woodland, Treasurer, Chicago Perk Distr” 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM, SCHOOL AND GOODMAN THEATRE 
Daniel Catton Rich, Director 
Charles Fabens Kelley, Assistant Director 
Charles Butler, Business Manager 
Lloyd W. Brown, Secretary 
Richard P. Trenbeth, Assistant to the President in the Field of Development 
Louise Lutz, Executive Secreta 
Daniel Catton Rich, Curator of Painting 
Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of American Painting and Sculpture 
Katharine Kuh, Curator of Modern Painting and ure and Curator of the Gallery of Art Interpretation 
atrick T. Malone, Assistant Curator of Painti re 
Waltraut M. Van der Rohe, 
Charles Fabens Kelley, Curator of Oriental Art 
Margaret 0. Gentles, Assistant Curator of Oriental Artand Keeper of the Clarence Buckingham Collection 
of Japanese Prints 
Jack Sewell, Assistant Curator of Oriental Art 
Meyric R. Rogers, Curator of Decorative Arts and Curator of Industrial Arts 
Parker Lesley, Associate Curator of Medieval and Renaissance Art ~ 
Mildred Davison, Associate Curator of Textiles 
Vivian Scheidemantel, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
Alan R. Sawyer, Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
William Friedman, Consultant on Design and I 
Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of Prints and Drawings 
Hugh Edwards, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 
Harold Joachim, Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 
Ruth E. Schoneman, Librarian, the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries 
Virginia Yarbro, Assistant Librarian, Library 
Dudley Crafts Watson, Membership Lecturer and Extension Lecturer for the Public Schools 
George Buehr, Associate Lecturer 
Addis Osborne, Associate Lecturer 
Georgia Craven, Acting Head of the Department of Education 
Margaret F. Bush, Museum so mee and Keeper of the Archives 
J. Francis McCabe, Superi of Buildi 
Carl G. Greene, Assistant Superintendent of Buildings 
Peter J. Pollack, Public Relations Counsel 
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Maurice Gnesin, Head of the School of Drama 
Mary Agnes Doyle, Assistant Head of the School of Drama 

Walter Martini, Business Manager of The Goodman Theatre 

Louise Dale Spoor, Producer in Charge of Children’s Theatre 

Ulrich Middeldorf, Honorary Curator of Sculpture 

David Rosen, Technical Adviser 

Clarence Buckingham Mitchell, Photographic Adviser " 


Maude K. Riley, Editor of Publications 
Suzette Morton Zurcher, Designer of Publications 
Eleanor Hektoen, Head of Museum Store 
r of Membership Department 
feteria Manager 
ubert Ropp, Vean o the School 
Grace Hammill, Assistant Dean of the School 


